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fm  EFFECT  TTPON  TFT!  CIVILIAN  MABKET  OF  THE  WARTIME 
CONTKOL  OF  WOOL  AOT  TfOOL  FR0I3UCTS 

Suiomary 

Prices  of  wool  and  rool  products  by  July,  1916  had  risen  39^  above   the 
1913-14  average  and  "by  October,  1918  had  risen  190<S  because  of: 

Ca)     tlie  difficulty  o.?  obtaining  imports  from  the  usual  sources  due 
to  the  wfirtiiiie  demands  of  the  European  owiers  of  these  sources.     Prices 
from  South  .American  sources  were  hi,^h  because  of  the  competition  of 
Europepn  biiyers.     Since  half  of  the  raw  nool  domestically  consumed  was 
imported,   this  resulted  in  high  prices  nnd  shortni^es  even  before  the 
Iftiited  States  started  to  clothe  its  own  rrmy, 

(b)  the  necepsity  to  raise  wages  to  stem  the  mi^?ration  of  labor 
from  the  wool  Industry  to  better  paid  industries.     This  was  later  rendered 
more  imperptive  by  the  CTOvernnienfr.  withdrawal  of  labor  from  industry 

to  the  army  which  happened  in  ST)ite  of  the  exemption  -orovisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

(c)  the  enormous  Oovernraent  Tnurchfi.se  s  in  1916  and  1917  which  drained 
the  aiicply  of  fabrics  from  the  market  and  forced  prices  up, 

Cd)     sioeculativG  or  "far-fonirard"  buying  ^ich  was  practiced  by  tho 
trade  in  an  attempt  to  insure  sufficient  suioplies  to  meet  both  Oovemment 
and  civilian  needs. 

As  a  result  of  the  price  rise,   the  quality  of  fabrics  offered  on 
the  consumer  market  chiin.^d.     Increased  quantities  of  substitutes  were 
used.     In  addition,   garment  patterns  were  altered  so  as  to  conserve 
fabrics. 

Government  activities  affecting  wool  were  carried  on  first  by  the 
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Quartermaster-Genoral  of  the  Array  and  later  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  T7ar  Trade  Board.     These  activities  consisted  first  of  conservation 
and  stabilization  measures  to   assure  enough  materia],   to  fill  military 
contracts  and  eventually  extended  to  the  T)\xrchase  by  the  Government  of 
all  raw  wool.     These  moves  were   taken  prirarjily  in  the  interest  of  the 
military  vro^ram  with  little  concern  as  to   the  effect  upon  the  civilian 
consumer. 

Heavy  Government  purchasing  of  fabrics  began  in  June,   1916  and 
was  cxpnrd-Jd  in  1917  end  1918.     These  -nurchasos  rendered  noro  acute   tho 
raw  wool  shortngo  occasioned  by  the  import  problem  mentioned  p.bove  and 
by  the  expansion  of  demand  between  1914  and  1916  due   to  foreign  military 
orders.     In  September,   1917,    tho     Government  asked  manufr.cturers  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  eny  all-wool  fabrics  for  civilians. 
This  conservation  a-opcal  was  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

In  November,   1917,    tho  Government  took  fm  option  on  all  imrjorts  of 
wool  and  in  March,   1918,    the  Qunrtcrmaster  st.-'Ttec^  exercising  the  option. 
In  April,   1918,    tho  Government  purchased  all  stocks  of  rrsw  wool  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  and  contr.^.ctcd  for  tho  1918  wool  clip.     This  was  to  be 
distributed  on  a  specified  margin  basis  througli  tho  commercial  dealers 
who  were  put  under  license.     After  the  Government  purchase  of  the  raw  wool, 
new  wool  was  not  released  for  tho  manufacture  of  civilirn  fribrics  until 
after  the  Armistice, 

Resumption  of  manufr.cture  for  civilians  ^7as  delayed  rifter  the 
Armistice  by  the  manufacturers'   fear  of  falling  wool  prices  and  by  labor 
disturbances.     There  was  a  period  of  post-war  pro«?perity  in  the  industry 
late  in  1919,   coincident  with  the  geherrl  post-w.?r  industrial  boom, 
TOien  the  Government  in  January,   1919  had  announced  the  ^.se  price  that  it 
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HDuld  accept  for  its  wool  stock  it  h.-^d  placed  a  floor  under  raw  wool  Drices. 
Mo^t  of  the  In.bor  difficulties  were  quieted  by  August,   1919.     Then  the 
abtindrnt  export  mf^rkets  of  wool-starved  Europe  and  of  South  America  wore 
discovered  hy  the  manufacturers  nnd  looms  a^ain  hegrm  to  operate  near 
cppacity. 

In  this  studj'  interest   ir  centered  upon  ffovemroent  control  of  wool 
and  wool  products.     As  ncccssarv  "background  a  brief  rovi-v.  of  price 
dovolopmcnts  is  first  conGidcrcd  rjid  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
^cncrnl  civilian  market  for  ^ol  products  and  a  discussion  of  two  sp«cinl 
markets,  blr:ikcts  and  mol  floor  coverings,   inclr.dirg  the  problems  of 
post-war  rcadjustmer.t. 
Price.- Dcvolo-^mcnts  in  Clothing;  Wool^   l^lifl.'iLg.  • 

Immediately  after  rrar  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914,  prices  of  raw  wool 
in  the  United  St^-tes  bc^rn  to  rise.     Over  one-hr>lf  of  rll  the   raw  wool  used 
in  the  Tfnited  States  ^7as  imported.     About  50  percent  of  the  clothing  wool 
was  imported  rnd  hnlf  of  these  imports  TTcrc  from  the  British  Empire.     At 
the  snmc  time,    nil  of  the  carpet  ;rool  was  imr^orted.  most  of  it  also   from 
the  British  Bmrirc*     Th.   w  threatened  to  cut  off  these  inr^orts  from 
Brit??ln.     Due  to  contjetition  between  American.  British.   French  r.nd  Itolirn 
buyers  in  South  America,  -orices  of  wool  imported  from  South  torica  ^re 
also  Increased. 

During  1915  nnd  1916.    the  notable  Thrice  incroaso  for  rar  wool  continued 
nnd  ms  accompnnicd  by  increases  for  -tooI  f.-^brics.     Both  Allied  mil i tar/ 
contracts  nnd  domestic  civili.-n  demand  were  /greatly  exp.-nded 
during  this  period.     In  the  latter  p.-rt  of  1916,   the  United 


•    ?or  further  coni3f>ri8or.s  between  carpet  ^nd  clothin/^  reels  see  Page  16. 


States  Army  became  a  lar^e  buyer  of  tooI  fabrics  and  manufacturers 
purchased  even  greater  quantities  of  r^.w  wool.    .Manufacturing;!:  costs  also 
increased.     The  migration  of  textile  labor  to  better  paid  jobs  in  other 
industries  brought  an  incre^^se   in  the  l,?bor  cost?  of  fcoI  manufacturers. 
Tliis  was  accentuated  by  numerous  strikes..    Either  labor  and  raw  material 
costs  ^er9  reflected  in  hit>e-:-  prices  for  fabrics. 

In  spite  of  enlarged  iir  .-^crts,   an  acute   shortage  of  raw  reel  developed 
durin.^  1917.     By  January,   1917,   prices  had  a3.ready  advanced  60^1  above   the 
1913-11  E7-.rqge.     Further  ]  rice  advances  in  1917  and  1913  raised  the  index 
for  wool   and  v-ool  products  11ij<  more  by  October,   1918,    when  army  demands 
began  to  decline.     In  November,   1918,    after  four  years  of  almost  steady 
increase,    the  price   index  for  wool   rmd  wool  products  began   to   recede. 

The   following  table   shows  thpt  the  price  rise   for  wool  rnd  wool 
products  as  a  group  was  greater  than  that   for  cotton   and  cotton  products, 
foods  as  a  group,  metals,    and  the  generrl  price  level   as  reflected  in  the 
"all  commodities"   index.     Bocauso  the  -orice  of  ^v-ool  and  rr:ol  products 
started  its  rise  and  reached  its  r^oak  in  October,    the   in^icxes  used  arc 
for  that  month. 
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Increase  in  Prices  for  Selected  Groups  of  Conmodities  in  October, 

1914  ~  1918  • 

Av.   1913-14  •  100 


Wool  and 

Cotton  and 

"All 

Octo"ber 

Wool 
Products 

Cotton 

Product? 

Foods 

Metals 

Conmodities" 

1914 

101 

104 

91 

104 

1915 

116 

"•'r 

99 

116 

104 

1916 

145 

TSl' 

125 

176 

132 

1917 

234 

20C 

177 

228 

182 

1918 

290 

2G7 

195 

216 

201 

Various  uroblemr^  present  tbomsclves  in  sny  review  of  the  extraordinary- 
demands  madt^  upon  the  supplies  of  t»ool  and  the  accompanying  increase  in 
prices  during  the  period  from  1914  to  the  end  of  1918.     To  i*xat  extent  did 
the  government  control  the  wool  'ind  vrool  -oroducts  ranrlcot?     Which  of  those 
controls  were  effective?     Hok  wf?,s  the  American  consumer  pffectod?     That 
happened  after  the  war  emergency  had  p-^^ssed? 
Development  of  Centralized  Governmental  Buying  of  Wool  and  Its  Prodixcts 

In  June,   1916,   the  War  Department  throu,s^  the  Quartermaster  entered 
the  market  as  a  large  purchaser  of  >too1  products.     Throe  hundred  thousand 
yarda  of  16  ounce  0.  D.  Melton  cloth  and  100,000  yards  of  all  wool  kha^ 
shirting  flannel  were  -Durchased  on  the  open  market  because  there  was  no 
longer  sufficient  time  to  nllow  for  the  manufacture  of  the  material  under 
Government  contract,     l/     Inventories  had  hcen  reduced  during  tho  1913-14 
denropslon  and  not  subsequently  replenished.     This  order  reduced  still 


•    War  Industries  Board  Price  B\Jillctin  #1, 
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moro  the  stocks  of  woolen  fabrics  avf^ilnble  for  civilian  use. 

At  the   same   time,    tho  Quartermaster  authorised  the  American  Woolen 
Company  to  divert  ns  much  of  its  machinery  as  r^ossible  to  military  cloths, 
the  Drice  to  be  paid  for  these  cloths  to  be   determined  rfter  delivery,   l/ 
Orders  for  more  material,  r^articulnrly  nhirtin^  fl.nnnel.    '.Torc  distributed 
evenly  pjoii,^  rcolon  nrjiufa  U^-c-r??.      Tho   diversion  of  all    this  raw  wool 
and  mnx:hi-;-.iy  frou  civilip-.  i: -.r   did  not  permit  the  creation  of  new  reserve 
stocks. 

In  T^:.<-^^^y  rud  March.    1017,    the  -tooI  mnnufacturors  became  certain 
thrt  Icn-e  f.o-7crnment  cor  tract?  \7oro  in  the  offing.     They  formed  a 
"Cooperative   Committee"  in  February  to  help  distribute   those  contracts 
when  thoy  were  mado  rnd  to  inform  tho  .c^voninent  concernin/^  fKrvPTGntly 
advisable  changes  in  specifications,   l/ 

In  April   pnd  Kay,    tho   army  contrr^cts  c.njne.     Immediately  all  the 
woolen  manufacturers  were  booked  aho^\d  on  military  orders,  l/     *  "Previously 
placed  orders  for  woolen  fabrics  by  clothing:  manufacturers  were  severely 
reduced  or  cr>nccled.      Hov;cvcr,   military  contracts  vrare  not  given  for 
worsted  fabrics  because  tho  army  siDOcifi cations  were   such  that  worsted 
machinery  vj9,b  not  usable. 

The  Secretary  of  War,   at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Sunpliea 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,    anno\mccd  on  April  12  that  army 
contracts  vrould  bej  l^t  socrntl:/.   5/     The  intent  of  this  action  was   to 
restrain  price  ad|an;Jes.     Because  rumor  magnified  the  volume  of  Army 
contracts,    the   actual  effect  ras  to  increase  prices  for  raw  wool  and  for 
those  types  of  fabrics  required  for  govornnont  use.     Within  three  months, 
the  secrecy  idea  was  foregone. 
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In  July,   1917,   25  million  ^Hara  of  the  army  appropriation  was  set 
aside  to  help  stabilize  the  wool  market.     The  ma.rket  immediately 
responded  to   this  news  and  rrices  became  more  stable  hecaiise  of  the 
government's  annoimced  intention  to  "both  buy  arid  sell  at  such  Thrice 
levels  as  it  deemed  necessary.     The  f:overnment  actually  purchased 
leas  than  6  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  under  these  powers. 

In  the  same  month  the  army  specifications  were  altered  uron  recomrcendap* 
tion  of  the  Cooperative  CoLimittee  so  that  worsted  inanufacturers  could 
make  military  cloths,  l/     As  a  result  of  this  chan^  in  army  spetifications, 
aiich  orders  from  private  dealers  and  clothiers  as  had  not  previously  been 
cut  were  reduced. 

In  September,   1917,    the  Committee  on  SuDplies  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  asked  the  Wool  Manufacturers  Cooperative  Committee  to  initiate 
civilian  conservation  measures,    land  on  October  10,   the  manufacturers 
were  asl^ed  to  discontinue  producing  "pure  wool"  fabrics  for  civilian  use. 
The  wool  manufactiirers  pfgreod.   if 

Garment  manufacturers  cooperated  in  wool  conS'>rvption  by  changing 
styles  SO  that  less  material  was  used  in  eexih  igarment  and  by  using 
Bubstitutes  for  wool  febrics  wherever  mosriblc.  l/     But  this  conservation 
did  not  release  enough  wool  or  woolen  fabric  to  satisfy  army  officials 
#10  at  last  desired  "to  prepare  for  omcrgencleo."  6/ 

On  November  14,   1917,   all  cxoorts  of  wool  and  wool  rtroducts  suitable 
for  military  purT>osos  were  forbidden  by  the  T?ar  Trade  Board.     On 
Hovomber  27,   imports  of  wool  were  placed  imdor  license  control  and  the 
govermaent  was  given  a  10-day  oration  on  all  Imports.  5/ 

The  Quartermaster,   in  March,  1918,  be^^nn  exercising  the  government's 
option  on  wool   imports,     '^n    At>rll  1,   army  requirements  to  January  1,    1919, 
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wore  estimated  at   three   times   the  rvailfble   scoured  wool,    and  later  in 
April,   the  government  took  over  3}.l  of  the  vool,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,   in  the  hrnds  of  dcalors,    piid  coram?>iidecred  the  1918  domestic 
wool  clip,   5/ 

The  wool   dealers  had  sevorpi  times  Tcjroviously  su^^^ested  this  move. 
They  objected  to   it  at  the  particular  moment,   hov'ever,    and  argued     that 
they  could  more  efficiently  distribute   the  wool   thou   any  new  government 
arganizrition,   1/     It  now  nppoars,  honover,    thrt  they  vcre  more  influenced 
by  the  -prospects  of  l^rgo  profits. 

In  July,    the  Quarto rmr>.r.ter  v.'n.s  given  .?,  monopoly  of  wool  imports. 
Thereafter  the  Government  controlled  the   raw  wool  supply.   5/ 

In  January,  1917,  5  to  6  percent  of  wool  manufacturing  machinery  was 
On  government  work.  In  December,  1$17,  35  to  50  -oercent  of  the  machinery 
was  on  military  contracts.  In  October,  1918  all  ^.^perating  wool  machinery 
was  on  military  contracts  because   vy-ool  was  not  available  for  any  other  work. 

iJ 

In  September,   1918,   because  of  persistent  requests  by  wool  manu- 
facturers for   the   release  of  wool  for  civilian  use,    a  survey  of  stocks 
on  hand  was  made  by  the  Wool  Section  of   the  War  Industries  Board.   * 
This  survey  indicated  that  stocks  rerc   insufficient  to   allow  such  release 
before  April,   1919.5/     When  the  Arr.iisticc  was  si.^cd  in  November,   the  amy 
supplies,  ho"V7evor,   were  sufficient' for  its  needs  to  the  end  of  1919.   2/ 
The  controls  which  ^re  effective  at  the  close  of  tho  wnr  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  government's  interer^t  in  wool. 


•     A  copy  of  the   survey  questionnaire  is  att.'^ched  to   this  memorandum, 
(See  Page  20) 
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Status  of  Wool  Control  on  Ilovomter  1,  1913 

Baw  Wool.     The  War  Department  rDM  in  pos^jesslon  of  all  the  raw  \rool 
i^ich  was  not  then  in  the  han;1s  of  the  manufact-urcrs.     This  included  "both 
stocka  of  TTOOl  on  hand  and  orders  for  future  delivery.     The  purchase  and 
disposition  of  the  wool  x:as  administered  hy  the  Wool  Tops  and  Yam  Branch 
of  the  Clothing  and  Equips^  Division,  Quartormastor  Genorrd,     Possession 
of  all  the  w)ol  had  come  about  "by: 

1)  taking CTTcr  all  wools  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
importerf?  in  April,  1918  and  thereafter  taking  all  imports. 

2)  purchasing  the  entire  1918  domestic  clip  through  the  regular 
trade  channels  v7hich  had  "been  Tarought  under  War  Department 
control  in  jlpril. 

The  price  paid  for  the  tbooI  had  boon  set  hy  the  Price-Fixing 
Committee  at  the  market  price  of  July  30,   1917,  nitoich  vvas  defined  as  the 
last  "fair  market  price,"  i.e.  price  not  affected  by  (rovemmcnt  purchasing.   5/ 

Raw  wool  was  pnTcclod  out  to  manufacturers  as  they  needed  it  for 
Government  contracts.     No  viool  was  released  for  other  purposes. 

Reworked  Wool.     The  price  of  ttooI  rags,  nea  clirg,   arid  shoddy  \ms 
also  controlled.     After  the  Goverrjncnt  purchased  the  1918  viTOoI  clip,   prices 
of  :rool  rags,   now  clips,   and  shoddy  had  risen  rapidly  dtie  in  Isxge  part, 
to  speculation.     To  stop  the  prido  advance,   so  the  Government  would  not 
"be  mulcted  if  it  'bccamo  a  large  buyer,  prices  of  these  had  been  set  by 
the  Price-Fixing  Committee  in  August,   1918,     The  TDrice  level  chosen  uas 
recommended  by  the  Woolens  Section,  War  Industries   'Board,   as  "fair  and 
eq\iitable  to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike,  and  of  benefit  to  the 
Government  through  the  Quartermaster  Coi-pa,    ?uid  to  the  rublic  at  large."  6/ 
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Wool  Manufactures.     The  prices  of  rool  manufactures  on  the  civilian 
market  uere  not  set  oven  though  "from  the  Tioint  of  view  of  the  American 
public,  prices  of  civilian  wool  manufactures  needed  to  be  controlled 
and  consumption  regidated."   5/     Speculation  in  piece  goods  by  jobbers  and 
clothiers  began  when  the  allocation  of  niool  supplies  to  manufacturers 
for  civilian  purposes  was  stowed.   8/     To  curb  this  activity,   the  War 
Industries  Board  in  June,   1918  asked  the  Federal  Trade  CoTTimission  to  conduct 
an  investi,^ation  into  the  civilian  piece  goods  market  in  New  York.     Sub- 
sequently "the  presence  of  Tederal  Trade  Commission  agents  in  the  field 
abated  speculatien  somewhat,"  a3.thcuf!?i  -prices  continued  to  climb.  5/ 
Conservation' of  Wool   for  Civilian  Use.     The  T7oolens  Section  had 
surveyed  the  stocks  of  privately  owned  wools  still  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  by  means  of  questionnaires.   9/     This  had  shown  an  acute 
shortage  of  wool  for  civilian  consumer  fabrics.     To  conserve  the  privately 
owned  wool  for  these  fabrics,    the  use  of  yarn  for  hand  knitting  purposes 
was  discontinued.  9/     Concurrently  spinners  and  dealers  were  prevailed 
upon  to  turn  over  their  stocks  of  hand-knitting  yarn  to   the  American 
Red  Cross.     The  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  through  an 
agreement  with  the  tre^de  reduced  the  number  of  clothing  styles  and 
eliminated  "certain  feature?  which  required  an  extravagant  use  of  cloth." 
A  reduction  in  the  size  and  quantity  of  sainT^les  also  effected  a  great 
saving  in  material,  l/ 
Survey  of  the  Civilian  Market  for  Clothing  Fabrics 

In  the  Spring  of  1915,    the  American  roo-nle  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  European  war.     Ejpanding  military  purchases  by  the  warring 
nations  created  greater  prosperity  among  wnge  earners  and  some  classes  of 
salaried  workers  in  this  country.     The  demand  for  certain  types  of  goods 
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"by  those  jsronps  was  greater  than  had  ever  previously  "been  experienced. 

In  the  fall  of  1P16,  heavjr  esports  of  noolen  manufactures  for  military 
use  abroad  had  created  a  shortage  in  the  types  of  raw  wool  required  for 
such  uses.     Fabrics  fron  these  wols  were   also  por^ular  for  civilian 
use.     But  the  stocirs  of  these  fabrics  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
exTianded  civilian  denand. 

Faced  with  these  shorta<p:es,   clothiers  sacrificed  quality  to  maintain 
their  usual  price  lines  rjid  refused  to  Tiurchase  heavily  of  the  finer 
fabrics  tdiich  were  still  aYailahle  in  the  higher  price  brackets.     By 
the  spring  of  1916,   customers  who  insisted  on  making  their  rurchases  in 
the  lower  price  lines  were  "buying  inferior  #»pods.     Ifowever,  wa?;es  kept 
rising  and  emtjloyinent  was  steady,     fhe  result  was  an  increased  demand 
for  the  finer  fabrics  and  .gariiients  manufactured  from  them.     The  dealer 
was  caught  unawares,    for  the  demand  was  greater  than  the   supply. 

Another  factor  presented  itself  in  tha  rummer  of  1916,     lUicro-  was  a 
ipreat  e3g)8nsion  in  the  business  of  the  mail  order  houses.   1/     The  farmer, 
lAo  wac  their  best  customer,  had  sold  his  crops  at  high  prices,  greatly 
increasing  his  buying  power.     Then  too,    consumers  in  small  tor-ms  began 
to  buy  more  largely  from  mail  order  houses,   l/ 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  purchrscs  of  troolen  goods  by  the  United  States 
Government  complicated  this  situation  still  further,  l/     By  this  time, 
prices  of  wool  manufactures  had  gone  up  about  50  percent  as  compared  with 
1913,  matching  a  similar  increase  in  the  prices  of  "all  commodities," 
The  Uiiited  States  entered  the  war  in  April,   1917,     The  spring  of 
this  year  witnessed  an  even  greater  shortage  of  wool  fabrics  for  civilian 
use  and  another  sharp  rise  in  -oriccs.     Cheap  substitutes  wore  offered. 
Materials  purchased  by  gamcnt  manufacturers  for  civilian  men's  suits 
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and  overcoats  and  clnpsed  as   "hea"'^;-  rrei;'^ht"  mn.terinls,   weighed  less   than  14 
ounces,   l/     This  contrasted  with  matcrif.JLs  of  from  28  to  32  ounces  custom- 
arily used  for  heavy  men's  clothing. 

In  order  to  conservn  such  fabrics  as  were  available,    the  garment 
manufacturers  .agreed  that  insofar  as  possible,    they  would  use  not  more 
than  three  yards  of  material  in  a  dress^   suit  or  coat  and  in  no  case  to 
use  more  than  4j-  yards  for  each  garment.      In  order  to   sell  this  agreement 
to  the  public,    styles  were  limited  to  the   slim  silhouette  effects.     A 
further  snving  of  cloth  was  effected  "by  eliminating  such  fancy  additions 
as  patch  pockets,  belts,  pleats,   cuffs,   etc."     ♦     l/ 

In  October,   1917,    there  was  an  informta  a'^reemcnt  between  the  wool 
manTifacturers  and  the  War  Indiistries  Board,   that  no  all   wool  fabrics 
should  be  manufactured  for  civilian  use.     The  manufacturers  also   sponsored 
a  campaign  to   discourage   the  consumption  of  wool  fabrics,   l/     These 
policies  had.  the  effect  of  Toopularisinv^i;  other  fabrics  such  as  cotton, 
"artificifd  silk"  and  mixtures  of  these  fabrics  nnd  such  wool  as  was 
availrblc.     Some  of  those   fabrics  proved  to  bo  so  n-cceptable   that   their 
use  was  continued  after  tho  war. 

This  movement  was  given  imnetus  in   "AT^ril,   1918,    Fhen   the  government 
took  over  all  raw  wool  not  then  in  the  possession  of  the  wool  manufacturers, 
Thercr-fter  all  raw  wool  was  devoted  to  manufacture  of  military  goods. 
In  p-ddition  the  r-^rmy  used  nil  of  the  reworked  wool  from  now  clips. 
O^ly  reworked  wool  from  old  rags  was  loft  for  civilian  consunr^tion. 


*     The  Clothing  Trade  Journal  for  December.   1940.    carries   this  statement 
in  its  market  notes  on  woolens:    "One  of   the  best  ways   to   save  on  woolens 
and  at  the  same  time  create  a  slight  style  change  would  be  to  eliminate 
cuffs  on  trousers  since  they  serve  no  useful  puroose,"     So  does  history 
repeat  itself. 
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The  price  of  "bltankets  continued  a  .^^radual  upward  trend  for  another 
year.     In  May,   1917,   just  after  we  had  entered  the  yar,    the  War  Industries 
Board  index  for  blankets  was  60^^  above   the  1913-14  average,     A  further 
62'1  rise  occurred  in  June,     This  reflects  in  part  the   trade  practice  of 
concentrating  in  one  month  the  full  purchase  of  annual   supplies.     There 
was  a  very  limited  aiiount  of  heavy  machinery  suitable  for  blanket  manu?- 
facture.     Mills  with  this  mr>,chinery  had  to   devote  from  75  to  100  percent 
of  their  output  to  (^vemment  orders,   2/     This  was  rendered  even  more 
necessary  by  a  labor  shortage  which  develo-ped  "because  of  the  migration 
of  labor  to  better  paid  ,iouo  in  other  industries  and  to   the  armed  forces. 
Hence  most  of  the  blanket  machinery  could  not  be  oricrated  at  capacity. 
Meantime,    the  voliime  of  civilian  orders  V7as  increasing,   2/     The  shortage 
of  blanlcets  on  the  civilian  market  which  hnd  been  developed  by  the 
Q^artermaster' s  open  market  activities   in   the  previous  year,   now  became 
more  acute. 

Except  for  a  variation  uiDward  in  October,   1917,   balfinced  by  a  drop 
in  January,   1918,  prices  remained  stable  for  a  year.      In  Juno,   1913,   the 
price  index  jumped  40  points  to  262  i  of  the  1913-14  avcrn.^e.     Only  such 
raw  wools  as  were  in  the  posscs'^ion  of  ra?;nufpcturGrs  v-hen  the  fovcrnncnt 
bought  the  wool  in  the  hands  of  deplers  nnd  the  domestic  wool  clip 
were  available   for  civilian  manufactures,.      Such  raw  vrool  was  excccdin.'-ly 
sc?irce.      Shoddy  prices  wore   rising  because  of  th;-^  hor.vy  demand  for 
shoddy  as  a  substitute  for  raw  wool.     IJot  only  rar  materials  but  labor 
costs  md  overhead  expenses  v/ere   increased,     Mnnuf rcturcrs  hr>d  increased 
wages  during  the  year  in  pn  attempt  to  sten  the  migration  of  labor,   2/ 
Transportation  priorities  which  gave  precedence  to  government  contracts 
hampered  mejiufacturer'-.  in  the  delivery  of  civilian  orders.   2/     With 
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manufncturing  costs  thus  increased  and  with  deliveries  uncertain,  prices 
rose  still  further. 

A  ten  TDcrccnt  rise  of  the  index  to  272*^  of  the  1913-14  fivcrn^  in 
August,  1918  completed  the  price  rise  for  "blankets.     The  index  did  not 
change  until  January,  1919,     Then  a  price  reduction  wo.s  effected  thi-ough 
the  snle  of  cxmy  supT>lies,   the  discontinurtion  of  army  Durchnscs,   and  the 
restoration  of  peacetime  caoacity  to   the  manufpjcture  of  "blankets  for 
civilians. 

Despite  the  Dricc  rise,   blan::et  manufacturers  vTcrc  not  subjected  to 
direct  government  control.      Instead  throe  indirect  control^  vrere  exercised 
through  the  Committee  of  Su-nplics,    the  Qunrtormantor  and  the  Price-Fixing 
Committee.     In  Soptenber»   1917,   the  Committee  on  Supplies,  of  the  War 
Industries  Boajd,  meotin.'^  '.rith  the  trr^de,   acked  that  any  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fpods  for  the  civilian  population  "be  mixed  vdth  other 
textile  fa"brics.     This  slowed  down  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grpdes 
of  "blrnkcts  "but  had  little  effect  on  blar.kets  in  the  lo\7or  price  levels. 
Then,   in  April,   1918,    the  Quartermaster  purchased  all  of  the  raw  \70ol  in 
the  hands  of     dealers  rnd.  contmctod  for  the  entire  1918  domestic  xiool 
clip.     Thus,    the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  blni'.kets  for  civilians 
was  prevented. 

In  August  1918,   the  Prico-Tixing  Commit  toe,  i^ich  tvorklni?:  in 
cooperation  vrith  the  Quartenaastor  had  already  set  the  price  of  raw  ttooI, 
established  maximum  prices  for  shoddy,  now  clips  and  old  rngs  hoc^use  the 
market  price  for  these  rms  rapidly  rising.     These  m'\xira\ijn  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  Price-Tixing  Conmitteo  yore  above  tho  market  level.     The 
market  price  promptly  rose  to  the  set  maxima.  This  controlled  the  cost  to 
the  blanket  manufni:turer  of  the  rar  material  for  the  chcaoor  .'=:r.'>jdes  of 
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blankets.     Althoa^rh  rll  throe  controls  dealt  d5rc.ctlv  vdth  raanufacttirers, 
it  is  obvious   their  effects  trcre  carried   throu<:i  manufacturers'  pricc-'s 
to  the  consurier  market. 
Wool  Floo'r  Coverirgs.    1^14-1919 

The  United  States  is  dependent  u-oon  forei.5n  sources   for  its  cai-net 
wools.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  these  \rools  cane  chiefl-r  from 
China,   Asia  Minor.  Su.ssia  in  Europe  and  Argentina,   o/     A  considerable 
portion  of  the  oriental  vrools  ^rere  shipped  by  the  United  Kin.i^idom  in 
European  bottoms  to  Atlantic  -ports. 

Prices  of  these  wools  responded  immediptel.v  to  the  disnir.tion  of 
trade  caused  by  the  war  but  rose  le«s  rapidly  than  trices  of  clothing 
wools  TRhich  Tvere  already  on  the  increase  before  the  T7ar  began. 

Ey  December,   1914,   Chinese  carpet  wool  ^jas  nbout  20-  higher  than  the 
average   for  1913-14.     These  prices  rose   steadily  -ind  grad.ually  throTighout 
1915  and  1916.      In  March,   1917,   the  index  repx:b-<!  a  peck         157<  above   the 
1913^14  average.     Prices   then  receded  Gom-.'T:^hat  bvt  in  July,   1918,   the  index 
again  advanced  to  the  previous  -ocalc  level  and  rcn;vlned  there  for  the  b??lancc 
of  the  year.      This  level  ^;7as   someviiat  Io^wt  rol-'tiv..   to   t)re-\7ar  prices 
than  that  reached  by  clothing  vools. 

The  ad.vence  in  prices  for  carpet      tooIs  is  recounted  for  by  a  decline 
in  the  available  volijmo  of  raw  \70ol  accomr)aniod  by  increased  deir.ands, 
together /.7ith  r  chan:;e  in  the  so^u'ce  of  import's,      n^e   acute  short-^ge   i-n 
shipping  ajid  the  government  control  of  ayailabl.'  w-^ce  led  to   the 


j  curtcdlnont  of  the  so   crlled  non-esrcntinlc  incii.'l'.n-T  carpet  mols.      In 

1913  about  59  million  noirids  entered  as   ccmn.rcd  vlth  102  million  in  1914. 
The   increasing' difficulty  of  obtr^Jinin-  importr  from  distc-r.t  roints  resulted 
in  a  shift   to   increased  trpdo  rith  Ar.r^entina.   '^ 
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Cnrpot  naiTufncturers  shrxod  with  other  br.imchea  of  the  woolen 
industry  the  difficulty  :)f  naintainin.fr  an  adequate  labor  surplv.     Total 
©inplo:/inent  In  domestic  carpet  manufacturing  declined  27  percent  mostly 
because  of  a  #;retit  decline  in  the  number,  of  mills.     !I?his  problem  together 
with  the  increasing  scarcity  and  the  advance  in  prices  of  wdoI  was 
reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  carr:>ets  ^.ich  became  evident 
in  May  1915,     This  was  fro:ii  six  months  to  a  year  earlier  than  the  price 
of  most  of  the   finished  products  made  from  clothing  wool  bej-^an  to  rise. 
However,   the  carpet  price  index  reached  its  peak  of  257^  of  the  1913-14 
average  later  than  the  Thrice  inrlex  for  -nrodxicts  of  clothing  r?ool.     As 
the  war  continued,  ma;iufacturers  undertook  to  adapt  their  machinery  to 

* 

war  purposes  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  mills  open.     Looms  used  to  manu- 
facture Broad  Tapestr-r  ru^-s  rero  found  suitoblo  to  the  manufacture  of 
blaiikets.  Machinery  used  for  rei^ar  width  Tapesti^r  rugs  and  Body  Brussels 
rugs,  was  f-^und  suitable  for  the  m?mufrcturo  of  the  heavier  /trades  of 
cotton  duck.  4/ 

Spindles  in  many  ccxpet  mills  ^rc  used  to  spin  woolen  end  wrsted 
yarns  i*.ich  wore  then  sent  to  rc^olar  clothing  fpbrlc  mills  to  be  processed. 
Other  spinalis  were  devoted  to  making  yarns  used  by  the  Red  Cross  for 
loiitting  siTCatcra.     Machinery  in  other  c^.rpot  mills  tos  -dcpted  to  the 
manufacture  of  small  armoiients.  4/     In  these  vp^s  tcoI  floor  covering 
manufccturers  rare  able  to  get  some  considcrr»tion  n.a  m-   ossf3ntial  industry. 

In  April,   1918  carpet  rools  Fore  included  in  the  government  purchp.se 
of  e-ill  the  TOol  in  the  hnnds  of  denlers.     Mills  th-.t  iTfro  not  able  to 
adppt  their  machir.ci-y   io  other  purroso?  wore   thnrc-^ftor  lonablc  to 
replrnip.h  thoir  stocks  of  raw  v^ool.     I^i  August.   1918,    the  Woolens  Section, 
War  Industries  Borrd,    announced:   "The  rv^  md  cPTpot  tr.-.do  crnnot  obtnin 
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any  wool  for  civilian  usee  ai:d  no  horse-  is  hrld  out  to   them.»»  l/ 

In  order  to  adjur.t   to  hi^r-her  priced  and  more' Pcarce  ra^  materials 
and  labor,   manufacturers  changed  the  quality  of  their  product.     Substitute 
materi.nls  were  used  andvrii^s  and  caroets     were  manufactured  vrith  a  leps 
compact  construction.. 

The  voTiod.  of  readju'-tnrnt  to  peacetime  conditions   for  the  camet 
industry  e.xtended  into  1920.      Thero  wos  little  de.nand  for  carpets 
immediately  aftsr  the  war.      Idle  machinery  rcsulterl  from  the^  necessity 
for  re-adaptation  of  Icoinr  t'^  cpi-pot  manufacture,     production  in  1919 
was  14     million  sqioare  y?j*ris  bclc-/  thrt   rer.ortcd  for  1214.     Tliis 
situation  indicated  the  dcfrrec  of  dislocation  in  the   industn''. 
Post  War  DcvglOTJirents 

The  end  of  the  viar  broUfi'ht  a  soverc  sl'mn  in  '.tooI  nanufacturing. 
The  manufacturers  had  petitioned  from  time   to   tiine  for  a  release  of 
government  o^ed  wool  for  civillrn  manuf pc ture .     Tliey  noxr  fo.-^rcd  the  salo 
of  this  wool,    since  wol  prices,   even  at  the  fixed  r.rico  level,   t»ore 
unduly  inflated  vnd.  the  release  of  the  nxny' s  vast  surely  concurrent  i7ith 
the  cescation  of  military  demand  threatened  T^ricc  ch-:iop.    5/ 

Tl^e  Qu.-rtermrstor  r-.nnoujiced  on  Wox'cnbcr  2.'^ro   tliat  »^n  \^uld  purch.'=>.so 
oil  fr,brics  the  mills  could  n:inufrcture  before  Drcenl)cr  -?1,   rt  the  rate 
of  TDroduction  ef^octivo  during  the  nonth  ending  Fovo-nbor  9,   ^nd  to  -Id 
accept  delivery  up  to  ?rbn.^ary  1,   1919.   7/       This  stPtenont.  ho'^ever.    rid 
not  lift   the  m-nufrctuvcrs  fron   thoir  doldruns.       Ifor  -ero  t>e7  encouraged 
by  the  War  Department's  airounconcnt  in  December  1918,    fut  it-?  '.-^ol 
stock  ^TOuld  be   sold  -t  public  auction  Gve-   thou-h   the    Pn-ov.iconont  rlso 
stat.-d  that  no  more  v.-ool  thrn  th-^  n-rkot  co^ad  e-sily  rbsorb  r.-ould  be 
rcle->^ed  at  ench  auction.   5/ 
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Aftcr  the  Dcccmljcr  ruction  rmd  the  first  January  auction  of  1919,    the 
ixjol  nnnufocturers  vero  rrjnro  onlj'  th.it  the  botton  rjrice  hrd  not  ynt 
boon  re  ched.     fhey  dared  not  npiiuf'»jctiire  surplus  stocks  lest  they  "be 
forced  to  tnke  a  loss  hy  a  sudden  drop  in  tho  price  of  vdoI. 

These  fears  were  all?^yed  rhen  the  cmcelr.tion  of  the  import  enborgp 

* 

did  not  rcsnlt  in  a  deluge  of  ch^^ap  foreifi^i  drools.     The  amy  announced 
on  Janu;>Ty  15,  1919,   that  it  TOuld  accept  th3  British  oivil  issue  price 
of  Decenher  1,   1917,   for  its  iirool  stocks.   5/     This  -as  interpreted  by  the 
trnde  as  placire;  a  floor  under  t^c  nrr!:et.   l/ 

The  nnr.ufacturin^  ind-.istr^jr  nov  antici-rated  on  industrial  "boon. 
Civilian  donand  continued  large.     Suropeanr,    the  manufacturers  now 
discovered,  had  "been  Trithont  rool  nrodnctf ,    ind  no^  formed  a  lucrative 
c^ort  market.      South  Aricricai-.  donpnd  vas  also  good,      l/ 

Menufactiirors  woro  satisfied.     Lnbcr  sought  to  "better  its  condition 
and  production  vdjs  delayed  by  labor  disturbances.     By  the  tine  the 
atrikco  were  settled,  hnlf  of  1919  \;as  histor^r.     Sliortrge«  still  existed 
in  the  civilian  nar!ret.     They  rcrc  P/;^rrvatcd  }jy  the  attitude  of  the 
retailors  Ti*o  feared  price  deflation  nnd  made  their  rnrch^pos  rith 
extrcnc  caution,   l/     These  difficulties  were  quickly  snrnountcd,  hotrcver, 
and  the  industry  enterof"   the  general  post  rpx  urosT^crity  \.*iich  continued 
until  late  in  1920, 


,1 
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Qu:::sTiOK:iAirt£  to  sijev?jy  priVATEiY  owicsD  rooi  sT0C!rs 

Sent  to  ^ool  Mnr.ufncturors  by  tho  Woolons 
Section  in  Au^st,   1913 


To  Herbert  E.   Fcabody,   Esn, 
Chief,   lYoolens  Section 
War  Industries  Peard 
T7ashinp;ton,   D.C. 


1.  llano  of  nill, 

2,  Ad.dross. 

3.  Amoiijit  and  kinds  of  ^/ool  no-  o-nod,   on  hnr.d,   or  to  be  received; 

sold  ajid  unsold, 

4,  Anount  rnd  ^:inds  of  ^70'^l  roqiilrod. 

5,  Anount  rnd  'rir.ds  of  noils  nor  o-iiod,   on  h.nnd,   or  to  be  received; 

coif'  and  ^msold, 

6.  Amount  rnd  kindr  of  noils  roquirerl. 

7,  Ano-unt  rnr'.  kin^^-c  of  sh':*''!dy  r-nd  other  substitute  nor  on  hrruX  or  on 

contr'-.ct;    solr"   and  uns-^-ld 

8,  Anouj-it  rf  shor'dy  nnd  other  substitute   required. 

9,  Anount  ond  kind  of  "orsted  y-rns  or  hanr"  or  on  contract;   sold 

rnd  unsold  -  give   counts  end  qur:;itltics, 

10.  Anount  rnd  kind  of  vorstoa  ynma  required  -  give   counts  r>nd  quantities, 

11.  Anount  nnd  kind  of  ',t>o1  -^ams  on  hriji^   and  on  c^ntrrct;    sol^''.  oj\d 

linsold  -.  give  counts  an/"  nu-*ntitlos. 

12,  Anount  and  kind  of  ^r)ol   y^riit?  required  -  give  counts   on''  qnontitics. 

13.  Anount  of  cotton  yarns  on  hond  or  m  contract;   sol*^   -^nd  unsold  - 

give   counts, 

14,  Anount  of  cotton  yarn  required  -  give  co-iints, 

15.  Anount  ond  kir/"'  of  tops   on  h^^nd  or  on  c^^ntroct;    sole"   or  unsol*'. 

16.  Anount  rnd  kind  of  to-os   reqiiired. 

17.  Cl-sses  of  fabrics  to  be  nade   (   stote  prooosed  corrnonent  natori-'-l'; 

cnC.  perccntnges) , 

18,  TThat  stcpp.  have  yon  to!cen  to  c-^nsor'vc  rool? 

19.  Yarc^agc  that  cm  be  produced  fron  stock  o^kcd  for? 

20,  If  request  is  granted,  hor  long  coji  nill  bo  operated? 

21,  Percentrge   of  no.chinery  norr  'n    CJovernnent  "-r^rk. 

22.  Rdv;  long  c<?ii  this  percentrge  be  continued  on  present  Crovemnent 

contrrcts? 


(   — 
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Chronologr  of  Developments  in  the  Control  of  the  T7ool   Industr:/,   1913-1919 


1913 


Oc toiler  3 


1914 


Pe'bruary  24 


October 


1915 


January  13 
Janupxy  15 
January  16 

Pcbraary  5 
Februrry  20 


March  12 


Mnxch 


MSQr 


PacsB^e  of  the  IMderTOod  Tariff  r,uttin,^  raw  tooI  on  the 
free  list  qnd  lowering  the  duty  on  vrool  manufactures.   3/ 


The  Textile  Alliance,    Inc.,   was  orgsnised  under  Ip^s  of 
Hev;  York  State  to  perfoiin  certain  s-^rvic6s  concerned 
with  importation  and  exnortation  of  textiles  and  textile 
fibers.   9/ 

Britain  rj?T)liod  e-port  cmb^,rgoes  on  raT  ^ol  from  the 
United  Kingdom.   5j 


yool  embargo  liftod  tem-oo r.-ully  on  Australian  \70ol. 
(Src  Feb.    5)   1/  . 

Wool  v:iTibr'ri=jo  lifted  tera-wrarily  on  Indian  wool. 
(Sec  Feb.   5)   1/  ' 

American  ships  nere  ^iven  -Demisgion  to  carry  Australian 
TTOcl   to  ^erica  subj'ict  only  to  Rcmo  restrictions  as    ' 
British  shir-rers,   if 

EmbPTgo  on  tooI  reinstated  for  rhole  Un'- ted  Kingdom,   l/ 

The  Textile  Alliance,    Inc..    nnd  the  British.  Government 
arrived  r.t  nn  n^eemcnt  concemln:^;  -.'ool.     The  British^ 
a/;reed  to   ship  t^ooI   to   the  president  of  the  Textile 
Alli-nnco   in  return  for  his  f^iarrntcc   th-.t  it  vovld.  not  be 
roshimod  to  the  Ccntrrl  povcrs.   1/  * 

The  British  Government  T>l"cod  ttooI,   vjooI  to-ns  and  noils, 
and  TTOolon  and  \xr8tcd  yrrns  on  the  contr?>br_nd  list,   l/ 

■I 

Dyo  operators  misod  the  minim»i.Tn  nnount  of  yrirdasc  ac-cept- 
rblc  for  dyoinf^  in  order  to  conserve  dye  stuffs.   7/ 

Maruf.'icturcrs,   trholcsplers  nnd  retp.ilers  '-ere  hesitant 
to  mal-re  or  btay  rjoolen  goods  becrase  of  fe^r  th.^.t  the 
FuroTDcrn  War  rrould  end.  ar.d  thr.t  rith  its  conclusion 
Furoper^n  manufacturers  '.TOuld  dump  enormous  ouantities  of 
TOolen  goods  on  Uhitcd  St.^tc8  nrr'ccts.  l/ 


UAiM^k 


.JL. 


1915  (contd.) 
July  13 


August  2 
September  10 

September  20 

October 

November 


1915-16 


1916 


Jmurry  5 

January  15 

Janufijry  25 
February 
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9,000  parits  raalcers,   \7hose  r-a.-^os  hrd  boon  reduced  during 
the  depression  in  late  1913  and  1?14,   went  on  strike  for 
restoration  of  1912-13  level  of  Trages,      This  caused  delay 
in  openin*  the  1916  lines  of  '^rsted  cloth,  l/ 

Textile  mill  ovmers  bejo^pji  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
lr>bor.   l/ 

The  use  of  shoddy  in  filling  foroi^  military  contrrtcts 
caused  a  shortrge  of  shoddy  for  the  manufrcti'.re  of  donicstic 
fabrics.   2/ 


The  British  Government  lifted  t>.e  embargo  on  cro-^sbrod  and 
low  grade  vools  to   tho   Textile  Alliajice.   l/ 

The -wool  .-^ocdn  trr,de  be,7;nn  to  expect  high  T^rices  at  lonst 
until   the  end' of  the  rrar.   2/ 

A  notable  ch,?r.ge  in  s.anplc  ai-lor-nnces  took  plrce,     Tiercas 
it  had  been  the  custom   to   alloT?  a  saiivole  ofcr-^ch  item 
^Tithin  a  ,f^roup  of  items,   manufacturers  no*^  allored  only 
one  spnple   to   the  group  r^nd  merely  ohotogra-nhs  of  the 
rest.     Even  this  v/a?  considered  v^asteful.   2/ 

The  British  blockade  of  Gnrmrny  cut  off   the  l&iited  States 
'source  of  dye  stuffs.      Grorring  con^^laints  of  shorta./^   Pxe 
notice-^ble   in  tr.-de   joum.-J.s  throu.*out   the  yenr.     By 
virtue  of  the  n-^r,    the  British  supply  r-as  nlso  cut  off. 
Both  countries  started  to  ur.e  log'.=7ood  cyesbiffs  from 
Jamaica  which  Trcre  not  "f-^st."     As  the  British,  short -^^e 
grew  more  acute,  Brit-^in' placed  an  embargo  on  Jamaican 
logTTOod.      This  caused  rji  oven  no  re   strin-^nt  short '^c^e   i-* 
the  United  States,    l/  "'    *  -^         - 


A  logTTocd  shipment  from  Jomaica  was   received  by  the 
Textile  Alliance,   Inc.     Tlie  ombaxgo  on  logrond  had  been 
lifted  as  announced  D:^comber  29,   1915.   l/ 

The  British  Govcrrtmont  placed  a  ne^  ombnjgo  on  Wet? 
Zealand  '.x)ol.  l/ 

A  new  embargo  placed  on  Australian  crossbred  wools,   l/ 


The.  m.^Tkct  on  wool  f-^brics  w?8  adnittedly  sr>eculative. 
speculation  consisted,  of  7?lacing  huge  orriers  for  long 
future  deliver:/.     Milip  minimized  the  st? 'culrtion  by^ 
trimming  orders,   i.   e.,   orders  were  "revis-'^d  without 
canceling,"  2/ 


The 


■Hi 


121§.  (contd.) 
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Warch  18 

March 
March 

April 


Sarly  1916 


May 


Jtme 


yobrunry  7 


' 


March  28 


list  a-ai>  ^     'T'"""'^"*  placed  all  w,m 

^-  ^or.  state  W^^^^Jfe^f  i^^tx??/''^™-*'  ^n 
■  4  M^  strive  at  Pa«=   ■  """'*"'"•   ^ 

'topped  »ar.ui>.c«,ring'!:  fc  "^-V"""  I.'»',rence,  Maes 

'"-lis  adva^iced  more  thar  fln'  "'*   ''^^^  ^n 

"-ufacturer,  .e...  to       n  '"''"*•  ~ 

^    lo  selling  policy.   5/         ^  oracrs.   a  radical 

^Q  T'nited  Stn+«„  n 

woolen  inani,-p'lr     ^^^^"I'-nont  orders  «p^„ 

orders.    "SSr"'  "^"^^^  ^°  ^'''B^  cioth7rr/t  '''^^  '^"^* 

^orstod  m-^ufacturers  .-^ro  not  ^f     ^1'"'^   ^^^^^^ 

1.000.000  yl'dTof^T  ^^^"^^^'^'--^tor  ..rch^.,, 

16  02     OT      ^     ^  n.nnnol  s'oirtin*     'v^cnased  over 

th-^  by  Jr  ^^'  "^'*^^  Cloth  o^-"^,:^-^  •"^•^^0  3^-rds  of 

8hort.nge  of  ti.K>       nif  ?u^  '''''^  contract  m-^thod  h,      f  ^'^'' 
coders,    the  ZTrl.       J^""  ^^cctn.tion  of  in^     ""     ^"^  "" 
"^>cMn^rv  f.^^'^^f'^  Woolen  Comr^.nv  L^  ^ncrc^god  .nnny 
iii  ry  as  r^ongiblc  tn   +v         -      '^  turned  ns  mur^  ^^  /^ 
Covcmnont.    the  r^rice  of  .v     ''"'•"^-'^cturo  o-r  clot?«  f  ^*' 
'•^tor  doli^ex...  1/'°^  ^^  *^^^  --tori.ni  to  b^  do^oLine"  '"' 

Sritcdn  purchr.sod  AnQtr-oT* 

>-  -*  one  ,..,r  tij^r^*:?i!;:  |^°1  -="0  for  ren„^nder  of 


tho°i^ori^cS?'*'::  fJ''^  M.nnufrcturors  wn. 
facturrrs  n^/f^°''^'^*^<>-^  of  '"^oolen^nlw  '^  crG^-tcd  by 
f^^+       ^^  ^^  t?ie  JTntionni   a„       f     '^""^  Worsted  Mnnr,» 
fc^cturers  to  coo..errto  ^th  thrr'*'"'^  '^  ^col    Cl 
Defense.    7/  ^    "^^^  the  Council  of  !rr>.tionrr 

--S  co..ietcd.   7/       ''°*"*  ^---ittoc  Of  Wool  H.r.uf.cturers 


1  ' 


1917  (contd.) 


April  10 


ADril  11 


April 


May 


Juno 


July  17-18 


July  20 


July 


SoT)t  ember  13 


September  13 
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miejn^xtile  ATli-nnce   advised  the  General  Munitions  "^-oard 
that.tncre  vro^ad  not  be  enou.-^h  wool   to  reet  aray,   nav/, 
and  civilian  needs.     IJo   action  tal-:en.    7/ 

Brovers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chica-o  offerp-i  to 
hold  all   wool   they  hcA  on  hand  for  Govcrn:,ient  use   at   the 
price  level  of  A^ril  2.      No   action   was   ta:<en  by  the 
General  Mu-iitions  Board  lo^t  tr-^in.-  the   tooI  for  t^e 
Government  TO.ild  completely  unsottle   an  al.readv  unstabT  e 
Tnar.:et  ar.i  becpus.e   the  Ouartormarter  e;a-,ected  a  better  t^rice 
at  a  later  date,  12/ 

The   Council  of  ITational  Defense  decided  to  fleal  dir-ctiy 
with  wool  n^nufactui-ers.    thur,  eliminatin-  the  middle- 
man's  r.rofit.   5/ 

TToolen  Goods  Section  ;7ar   created  by  rcor-TanizPtior.  of 
Coaraitcoo  on  Su^.r^lios,    Corir:cil  of  ^.Tationr^l  ^fn,,^^ 
Its  .--rorto-t   "orvic-  was   in  -ettin^  row?rVed  shoddy 
for  tho  Govorrment  to  use  at  a  srri-nro,   q/ 


^0  Qur-.rtorn.'^stcr  incre.-scd  tho  test   strcn.Tth  of  b"»anv-et^ 
nl??r       ^'"•^'^  direction.     At  the   same  tine,   raw  material 
quality  reriuirements  were  t^ffectiv^ly  reduced.   2/ 

'The  Joint  Comnittee  of  17ool  !!?3n-ifacturers  mot  -.nth 
officials  of  the   .oi^iceg   (pjmy  rnd  navy)   enc^   reconn-.endod- 
cncnjigcs  m   the  sr^ecif icrticns  for  11   os..   18  oz.,    and 
30  oz.   navrr  fabrics   rnd  in   the  8j  oz.    ar.d  16  02.   flar-.el 
and  uniform  cloths  for  the   army.   7/ 

There  was   a  mcetin/5  of  Joint  Conimittco   a-^d  dv. -stuff 
manufacturers  a-id  Govornmont  off:cipls   to  di'f^cu^s  host 
TPy  to  meet   the  dyostul'fs   short-^e.    7/ 

The  TTnitcd  States  Government  errmarked  ^2r,,noo  (X,n  of 
Army  A^T^ror.ri^tion  for  th--:  r^urchnsc  of  vool.      Cornittee 
on  SupT^lies  r^urchascd   .-vnT^roximntely  6,r-00.^0n  TDOin^-?  of 
raw  WDol   at   the  July  30,    1917  r^rico.    0/ 

The  Joint  Committee  of  T^ool  Itrnnfacturers  m-n  to  discuss 
inot.iods   mj   oracticos  of  di scour .^ir^o;  the  civilian  use  of 
^ol  mruiu.rcturen.     Ha-ufac borers   strtod  th-t  the 
clotnmg  trade  had.  not  rcsr^oiidod  frvor.-blv  to   the  -017 
types  of.f,-brics  Trhich  vrere   the  rosi^lt  of  tho  civiMn^ 
conservation  pro^raEi,    7/ 

The  Joint  Comnittee  protected  to  the  Comnittee  on  Su^dUcs 
Co.an.cil  of  Nation.al  Defense,  against  "emcr.^ency  mrch'see" 
of  inferior  ^oods  for  milit-r-/  needs.    7/ 


1917  (contd.) 
Septeinlier  14 


Set) t ember  20 


ScT)tcnhcr.  27 


October  3 


October  10 


October  10 


October  11 


October 


Novcnber  14 
November  15 
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The  Joirt  Comnittee  of  Wool  Mantifpcturers  asked  the  Committee 
on  Supr)lies,    Council  of  National  Tefense,   for  a  letter 
absolving  it  of  resnonsibilitv  when   the   Comnittee  on 
Siirplies  ■ourch^.sed  enerf;:ency  ouxir.lies  of  inferior  nerchandise, 
2j 

General  meeting  of  !70ol  manufacturers  convened  at  New 
York  to  discuss  the  vrool   3horta;;e  and  means  to  conserve 
wool.     At  the  meetiniT  the  T7ar  Inc^ustrics  Board  Comriittee 
on  SuDplios  asked  that  no   "all  wcol"  materi.'?Is  be  nann- 
factnred  for  civilian  consiiimtion  and  thpt  manufacturers 
dcvire  means  to  disco ura^^e   their  une.     A  spociial  Cormittoo 
on  'Conservation  was  formed,   ij 

Thie  rccon-ierdationr?  of  the  Comnittco  on  Conservation 
were  accc^^tcd  rt  z.  ^^cneral  ne^^tin^  of  the  wool  nanu- 
facturors.     A  rosoliition  ^/as  passed  askinr:;  the  Ibcports 
Ateiristr.-tior  not  to  cut  off  the  'tooI  ranufactur'ors 
exDort  trade  at  Icacst  as  fax  as  orders  rdroady  T»laced 
wore  concerned.   7/ 

A  meeting  of  wool  rag  men  rcconmcndcd  to  the  Cor.riitteo 
on  Sup^Dlics   thr.t  the  OToort  of  certain  terpen  of  wool 
rrgs  not  used  in  manufactures  in  this  co^jntry  be  -ner- 
nitted  since   this  would  not  affect  the  -nrico',   7/  . 

A  general  meotim^  of  -^ool  nanufncturers  resolved  that 
insofar  as  possible  no  100  percent  rrool  fabrics  TOiild 
be  permitted  for  civilian  use.     Manufacturers  a^^prood  to 
help  discoura^:^  civilian  consun-ntion  of  wool  products.   7/ 

IThe  Conr:itteo  on  Su-nplics  arranged  for  the  inport  of 
^00,000  bales  of  rrool  from  Britain.     However,    the   -x)ol 
;7as  not  available  until  1918.  l/ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Cor.r.ittoe  on  Wool  Supply,  Wpj  I^duF. trios 
Board,   advised  the  T7rT  Industries  Board  to  trke  sono 
axjtion  to  control  the  raw  t'ooI  situation  as  the  sufficienoy 
of  the  ^.Tool  supply  was  cuestionable,   ij 

A  resolution  foined  at  a  meeting  of  the  Comnittee  on 

Conservation  urged  the  Exports  Adninistration  to  -^llov 

the  cxnort  of  tx)o1  products  not  sutiablo  for  nilitr>Ty  use, 2/ 

An  export  embargo  -nlr.ccd  on  tooI  by  the  Wax  Trade  Boaxd.  5/ 

The  Quajtcmaptcr  sv^gosted  taJcing  over  the  ttooI  supply. 
The  17ar  Industries  Board  thought  this  inadvisable  because: 
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1.  The  purcha<?e  of  the  vrool  clip  in  grease  would 
entail  employing  a  large  number  of  expert 
wool  buyers. 

2.  Manufacturers  had  cover-r-^d  their  requirements 
for  G-overnnent  contrrct'-. 

3.  Supply  on  hand  and  nc ten ti ally  available  was 
siifficient  for  all  needs  of  the  Urited   States.   2/ 

Wool   waa  pla.ced  on  first  list  of  '•^'i.sic  raw  materials 
for  which   imr^ort  licenses  '-^uld  he  nec'^ss'^ry  by  the    • 
War  Trade  Board,  bj 

A  letter  from  the  C-!)mmittee  on  Suv-nlios,    Couiicil  of  Nation?*! 
Dc'fense,    to   the  Joint  Comnittee  of  Wool  Manufacturers   ask- 
ing the  latter  to  dipsolvo  becau'^c  it  r/.s  cnbrxrassirg  for 
the  Joint   Ccnni tfcce   to   reoresont  both  industry  and  the 
&over]-ner.t   at  the   sa'-.e   tine.     The  Joint  Committee   dissolved 
at  once   raid  tic  Hrjc  Service   Connittoc  v\ns  formed.    tJ 

A  Wf>x  S.;rvicc  Committee  of  the  ttooI  mnr.r.f^cturing  ir.dustr;'' 
was  cro,\ted  to  coo-por^'^te  with  thr-  lT'»x  Tjiductrie<?  Boaxd  as 
a  "clearing  hoiise  for  available  '-lent  capaxjity,"  9/ 

The  War  Trade  Bonxd  announced  thrt  written  ar>-^roval  by  the 
Beard  would  bo  required  for  reler^re   of  im-nortod  r:ocl 
except  to   iTOol  naJiui'^cturers,     The  Unitt.d  States  Govern- 
ment took  a  lO-da-3''  o-ntion  on  all  imported  t?oo1.   5/ 


The  War  Trade  Board  irT>ort  re  gal  at  ions  for  wool  vqvc  made 
PAjre   stringent.   5/ 

The  Woolens  Branch,    Clothing  ajid  Equipment  Division, 
Q^iartcmr.stcr,   created  to   recom.ncnd  rpocifications  for, 
and  "orocuronent  of  T70olen«3  for  clothing  and.  equipment,   9/ 

Clearance   list  publir^hod  specifically  mentioned  v.-ool   and 
woolen  goods,  13/ 

The   Quar ten- aster  C-oneml  began  exercising  the  purchase 
option  on  44s  and  f;6s  im-ported  Tr)ol.    5/ 

Army  ST)ocifications  ^-^re  changed  to  rcrr-it  loss  shoddy 
in  axmy  cloths  and  to  incrcapc   the  'rei.-^t  of  fabrics.   5/ 

The  G-cverr_mcnt  took  over  Gerr.ian  cned  nillp  at  PaBsaic,N,J,l/ 

Amy's  r:ool   roquireicnt  for  the  year  estimr-.ted  at 
100,000,000  pounds.   5/ 
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flip  Bo«iton  Tr>ol  dealers  infnrn  the  Crovfimnont  that  the 
r«.vr.ilrl5lc  attoI  supplr  i^-  35,000,000  pounds,   5/ 

An  option  on  all  nool  in  the  hands  of  dealers  iras  taken 
hy  the  Vbt  Department.   5/ 

Wool  grovrers  ap-neared  'oefore  the  Price-Fi3dn{^  Committee 
and  offered  their  entire  clip  to  the  Government  at  the 
current  mar^cet  -orice.   Tj 

A  =  representative  of  the  Tool  Section,   ^ar  Industries  Board, 
su^Tested  that  the  Govemiient  h-oj'  the  ('ciTT^stic  clip,   2/ 

The  Wool  Division  of  the  ^ar  Industries  Board  was  creatod,9/ 

The  T*ar  Do^artmer-t  took  o'rer  all   r-xw  wool  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.     The  rurch?.pse  price  was  sot  as  the  "normal 
mar'xt"  price  of  Jnly  30,   1917.  l/ 

■mm' 

^  OT>tion  on  tho  wool  clix)  iras  talren  "by  the     Government, 1/ 

Do-.ie?tic  ~ool  Section,   Tr3::tile  and  Rubhcr  Division  of 

^ex  Indus trivvj  3o?>rd  'ras  formed  to  regulate  the  collection 

of  the  vK3ol  clip  at  points  of  origin.  9/ 

Tool  Stock  Grrdars  Association  formed  to  work  with  the 
War  Industries  Boexd  in  adjustir.g  the  rool  price  and  to 
cooperate  in  regard  to  wool  f^tock  witli  the  Govemnent 
agencies,  9/ 

The  Wool  Division,  !Tar  Industries  Board,   issued  rfjgulations 
for  the  handl^nf,  of  the  1918  wool  clirj,   5/ 

The  TTooleins  Section  of  the  Clothing  r»nd  Squipti^e  Division, 
(Quartermaster,   rumouncod  that  up  to  Septonher  30,   1918,   the 
.\rmy*s  purchr^siit^  pro-rsYn  was  covered,  2/ 

The  Wai'  Industries  Board  issued  a  comr^laint  n^ainst 
clothing  advertisements  which  urged  consumers  to  "purchase 
wool  -ore ducts  nou  "because  r rices  ■eoro  sure  to   risj  "before 
they  "bociwc   any  lo-xr, "  on  the  ground  that  such  advertise- 
ments encouraf^cd  hoarding.   2/ 

The  Woolen  Goods  Section,   Textile  rjid  Rub"ber  Division, 
Wnx  Indv.stries  Bor»Td,   ras  created  due   to  spoculation  in 
consuner  rtiocc  ^ods  hy  jo"b"bcrs  nnd  clothiorn..    It  surveyed 
the  anount  of  privately  o'.7pod  vtooI,   instructed  that  the 
dyeing  and  s-ninnin.^?  of  \70ol  for  hand  knitting  purposes 
should  cease,   rjid  persuaded  denlors  and  stjinnors  to   turn 
their  stocks  over  to   the  Rrd  Cross.   9/ 
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!7ool  TcT)S   pnd  Yarn  Branch,    Clothin/r  and  Squipa^  Division, 
Quiir  term  aster,   was  created  to  adMnister  the  United 
States  purchase!^  of  tooI,   9/ 

War  Service  Oonrnittee  informed  the  trade  that  a  con- 
structive program  of  coordination  of  Gk)vemment  and 
civilian  requirements  was  under  waj-".   2/ 

Clearance  list  was  pu"blished  n^ich  included  all  wcol 
goods,   lo/ 

The  Rag  Subdivision  of  the  TToolens  Section,   Textile 
Division,   War  Industries  Board,    was  created  to   ad- 
minister re:2riilations  esta"bli«-he(^  >)y  the  Price-Fixing 
Connittee.   9/ 

A  federal  Tr-  de  Cor.ni?.sion  invest 'nation  of  the  civilian 
Tsool  mrrk  t  ^.n  rew  York  Cit/  T^as  roquesbed  hy  Wtjr  Indus- 
tries Board,   5' 

The  "Tfar  Djp^.rtn en t  ostinatcd  its  needs  until  Decemhor  31, 
1919,    as  4o~v,C00,000  pounds  of  ra-?  ^ol.    5/ 

The  WfiT  Service  Coj.inittoe   r.imcd   the   tr.idc  of  the  need 
for  ri^-id  econoi.y  in  view  of  thr  '3-overnnrnt's  vlsr  of 
ncods  for  an  rrriy  of  5, 000,000  ron.    2/ 

Ro/j;  pricoF.  trcro  ver.^cd.  at  t'o  ->uh:.ic  quot-tion  of  this 
date  hy  the  Toolcns  Section  on  the  advice  of  the  Rpi^ 
Ad-ninistrator.   o/ 

A  South  J^-.ericnn  ^ool  Furchasin/^  S^mdicrtc  -rps  fornod 

hy  six  loj-ge  irrr-ortcrr,   to  p^irchasc  wool   for  the  ^-ov-:^m'ncnt.5/ 

All  import  licensor  for  :70ol  eicccnt  to   the  Quartomaster 
canceled  hy  a  War  Trnde  Board  order  issued  July  12.   5/ 

The  price  of  tt)o1   rr.^s  '.vas   sot  hy  the  Price-Fixing 
Corj-'.ittcc.    6/ 

The  Woolens  Section.   T7ar  Industries  Board,   inaugurated 
monthly  reoorts  of  stock  as  of  Soptcnher  1,    rmd.  thereafter, 
of  Ra^  Dealers,   Shoddy,  Woolen  M-->nuf -^xiturors  and  Garment 
Mnj-iufacturers.     Also  Weekly  Purchase   and  Sale  Re-corte  on 
Septo:.ihcr  1,   pji6.  thercrfter.   7/ 

Tlic  Fcdcirrl  Trade  Connis-^ion  \-7as  requested  hy  Woolens 
Section,   TT-r  I^^dustrics  Bo-^rd,    to  •invcsti'^.'vte  r?^  industry 
rith  a  vier;  to  d.cteruninfr  inforrr.ation   that  ^.uld   -assist  the 
Woolens   Section  to   scientific^ly  revise   the  maximum 
prices  for  rags.  5/ 
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The  price  of  new  clips  was  set  by  Price-Fixing  Cominittee,   5/ 

The  price  of  shoddy  irais  set  by  Price-Fixing  Committee.   5/ 

The  Wool  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Woolen  Section  was  formed 
to  study  and  review  all  pjigles  of  the  wool  and  woolens 
fiituati-on  so  that  the  War  Industries  Bc-j.rd  could  take 
prompt  action  in  meeting  conditions  as  they  arose  in  the 
industry.   9/ 

A  survey  of  the  Government  wool  stocks  revealed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  allocate  any  wool  for  civilian  use 
before  April  1919.   5/ 

The  W&r  Servico  Committee  of  the  vool  manufacturing  industry 
anr.oiancec*.  to   the  tra(5.e   that  Government  orders  would  soon 
bo  cirt ailed  and  i.iacliinery  in  usa  for  the  Government  • 
would  thereby  be  reduced.   2/ 

The  oxport  of  wool  ra^s  vras  prohibited  by  the  War 

Trpdo  Bonrd  except  in  cases  where  the  roTsorkcd  material  was 

to  bo  inportod  for  use  of  the  United  States  Army.   5/ 

A  Wool  Purchasing  Commission  superseded  the  South  American 
Wool  Purchasing  Syndicate.     Wboi  Purchasing  Commission 
had  been  fomed  in  September.   5/ 

The  National  Association  of  Worsted  nnd  Woolen  Spinners* 
mootiiig  in  Hew  York  asked  the  Government  to   release  woel 
for  civilians  and  so  ennbled  the  mills   to  keep  their  orgrn- 
izations  in  such  condition  as  to  efficiently  handle  the 
Govemnont's  demands  when  they  carie,   7  / 

Bie  Wnx  Servico  Commit  too  jmnounced  thryt  the  Government 
wool  mrnufacturing  progrrun  would  be  advnnccd  irjnodiately 
to  keep  the  mills  busy.     There  was  no  release  of  wool 
for  civilians.   7/ 

Arr;?r.gemcnts  ^re  made  to  take  over  the  1919  wool  clip 
if  the  war  contimiod.  2/ 

The  Woolens  Section,  War  Industries  Board,   announced 
that  no  Tjool  for  civilian  purposes  could  be  released 
in  the  near  future  because  of  the  Qiiarte master's  needs  and 
the  stringent  shortage  of  shipping  for  the  i^ioortation 
of  wool,  2/ 
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The  Quartermastpr  ordered   the  release  of  a3.1  available 
wool  to  manufacturers  for  civilian  purposes.   2/ 

The  War  Service  Committee  announced  that  T^lans  were  bein? 
laid  for  the  w^.thdra^ral  of  the  Government  from  the  wool 
market  so  as  to  entail  as  little  dislocation  of  industry 
as  possible.   2/ 

Priority  shipments  to  war  industries  were  abandoned.   13/ 

The  Zone  Supply  Officer,   Qunrte master,   announced  that  the 
Army  would  buy  all  blanlrets  and  yardpge  that  mills  would 
have  produced  before  December  21  if  they  operated  as  in 
the  month  preceding  November  9.     The  Amy  would  accept 
delivery  up  to  Februr^ry  1,   1919.  2/ 

The  War  Dci^rxtncnt  announced  it  had  a  ye^x's  equipment  for 

3,500,000  men.   5/ 

The  Woolen  Iir'nuf?cturGrs  Coopcrr^tivo  Committer  disbanded. 7/ 

Fiyed  -oricor,  of  wool  raf:s,  new  clips,  r»Jid  shoddy  wore 
canceled.  The  W.-^r  Dcpartmont  announced  its  intention 
to  dispose  of  \rool  stocks  r.t  public  ruction.   5/ 

Export  prohibitions  were  lifter,  to   allied  countries.   5/ 

The  first  mction  of  the   army's  -.tooI.   l/ 

Most  of  the  remaining  control  orgrni^ationp  rore  di«^b?«ndcd.5/ 


The   second  auction  of  the   r>my's  wool.    5/  • 

Imports  of  raw  tooI  from  non-enemy  countries  pcmitted.   5/ 

Tlie  amy  announced  that  the  British  civil  issue  price  of 
December  1,   1917,   was   the  lowest  price   it  \TOuld  accent 
for  its  \TOol.   5/ 

The  third  auction  of  the   amy's  \too1.     53.5  percent  of 
wool  offered  at  first  three  rjictions  sold.   5/ 
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